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“ Her Majesty has resolved to Bring hee of 
“tion to a crisis; and, rather'than live § 
“ despised, to make a. last effort for f 


“ alternative before her. of ry m : odes 





“ which was surmise;*and- the Which ‘was, 

“ suspected. After “all, this is not so desperate a 

- plung as has been: ‘contended ; nor is ita, 

“ of innocence. ‘The Queen’s state Was so deplora- 

“bly tgnominious, that reality could little - 

“vate dts nature, She was'received no wherk 18) 
“ed by no person of respestability, der 


“ « without hongured regeption, and, nt ae 
graded associations 4°. ..i 4 » England « henoe 








“ UNWORTHY OB We ' mean, fee, 
“ not essential to our National. Interest, and not of 
“ sufficient importance ‘to call (ita dome 


“sion upon it, to the ruin © ness 

“re Prpgeees as the Queen cod Win is thd 
“ of arra ent, we say She ‘Ought, to ' 
“ Universal Good, | se, care not. W dans ~ wg 
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125} To the Lorp 
*‘ same calmness in this House 
“and out of it. In this House 
“Tam persuaded it will be so 
“regarded; but out of this 
“ House it is quite shocking to 
** mark the feeling that exists.”’ 

Now, my Lord, when we call 
upon the name.of God we ought 
to’ be very seriously impressed 
with the truth of the assertions 
that we are making, as well as 
with the importance of the mat- 
ter to which those assertions re- 
fer. Lam not disposed to call 
the sincerity of your Lordship in 
question. 1 shall leave the pub- 
lic to form their opinion with 
regard to that. But, as your 
Lordship appeared shocked at 
the feeling, which, with regard 
to this case, existed out of the 
house, I shall take the liberty to 
offer you some remarks upon the 
subject of that feeling, and to 
tell you why I think it a feeling, 
natural, laudable, and singularly 
honourable to the nation. 

But, first of all, it is not a little 
surprising, that a feeling in fa- 
vour of a Royal personage ; in 
favour of the King’s wife, should 
be looked upon by you as shock- 
ang. It would be easy enough 
to account for your displeasure 
if you saw the people agitated 
as they now are from one end 
of the Kingdom to the other, in 
some question involving a desire, 
on the part of the agitators, to 
diminish the’ power or preroga- 
tives of the crown; but it does 
appear extremely strange that 
your Lordship should be shock- 
ed at the universal prevalence 
of a desire to prevent the degra- 
dation of the crown in the per- 
son of the consort of the King. 

» It is notorious, that with the 
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exception of persons ina state of 
immediate dependence on the 
Ministry, and persons having a 
deep interest in the perpetuation 
of ill-gotten and worse exercised 
influence; it is notorious that. 
with these exceptions, this 
whole nation is most deeply and 
ardently possessed with a desire 
that her Majesty, the Queen, 
should trimuph over all her ene- 
mies; should see an end to her 
unmerited sufferings ; and should 
enjoy all her rights and privile- 
ges in peace and security. This 
desire is most honourable to the 
nation; it Wipes out many a 
stain on it’s character, imprinted 
by those whose acts it has not 
been able to controul. It will, 
in the eyes of posterity, atone 
for a multitude of transgressions, 
which have been committed in 
the name of the nation. 

The people do not trouble 
themselves with the subtleties 
of the law, they do not embar- 
rass the question by a reference 
to technical niceties. They keep 
their eye steadily fixed on what 
justice demands. And what do 
they behold? They behold a 
bill of pains and penalites, as |! 
is called, brought in by the 
prime minister to dissolve the 
marriage of the Queen ; to strip) 
her of all her rights, privileges, 
and immunities ; to degrade her 
for ever; and stating as the 
ground of this sentence, that 
she is.a licentious woman and 
an adulteress! And this they sce 
done before any trial has taken 
place ; before her Majesty has 
been made acquainted with the 
nature of the charge agains! 
her; before she has been ee 
acquainted with the names ° 
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the witnesses; and before the 
smallest Opportunity has been 
given her of tendering any thing 
in order to rebut so foul and 
shocking an accusation, 

This is something so contrary 
to all our ideas of justice, that 
the existence of this Bill alone 
in the absence of all possibility 
of defence, would be quite 
enough to rouse every heart 
that beats in the bosom of the 
people of this country, But, 
what must their feelings be, 
when, with this bill before their 
eyes, they know, that the same 
ministry ‘who have brought in 
this bill, have, with a full know- 
ledge of all the facts on which 
the Bill is founded, tendered 
to her Majesty fifty thousand 
pounds a-year, a yacht, or ship 
of war, to convey her out of the 
country, and an official introduc- 
tion of her as Queen of Eng- 
land at some Foreign Court! 
What must the people think of 
those who would have suffered 
her to remain legally possessed 
of all her rights, privileges, and 
immunities as Queen, though 
they knew her to be a profli- 
gate and licentious woman, and 
an adulteress ! 

The Bill not only prefers an 
accusation of the foulest kind 
against her Majesty, but it marks 
out what is to be the sentence. 
That sentence is infinitely worse 
than a sentence of death against 
her Majesty; and yet, if she 
would have compounded, if she 
would have suffered herself to 
be driven from this land, she 
might not only have escaped 
that sentence, but might have 
enjoyed the title of Queen and 
an income suitable to that title. 


Jt LY 15, 
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The people see this clearly. The 
people see that shemight have 
escaped all by quitting the coun- 
try. The people see that the 
Bill has been brought in only 
because she would not quit the 
country; and seeing this, is it 
any wonder, my lord, that they 
should feel the strongest desire 
to see her Majesty protected, 
and that they should, at the 
same time, entertain towards her 
accusers, feelings which appear 
shocking to those accusers ¢ 

The people have seen her ac- 
cusers, that is to say, the Minis- 
ters, carry, with their usual ma- 


jority, a proposition in the House 


of Commons, the object of which 
was to induce her Majesty to 
accept of conditions, the basis 
of which was, her Majesty's re- 
siding abroad. ‘That proposi- 
tion was carried to her Majesty 
by men appointed by that same 
majority. The ane see these 
men kneel and kiss her Majes- 
ty’s hand. And the people now 
see that these same ministers, 
who carried that resolution by 
their usual majority, which sent 
this hand-kissing deputation to 
her Majesty : the people now see 
these same ministers bringing in 
a Bill, by the means of which 
it is proclaimed to the whole 
world, that that very same per- 
son, before whom this deputa- 
tion kneeled, and whose hand 
they kissed, is not only an im- 
pure woman, but a_ profligate, 
abandoned, and prostituted adul- 
teress ! 

Is it wonderful, my lord, that 
the people’s feclings are strong 
upon such an occasion! Would 
not the character of the nation 
be blasted for ever if it were to 
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confine its feelings in such a 
case within ordinary bounds ? 
Must the people not be the most 
foolish or the most base wretches 
that ever disgraced the human 
form, if they did not strongly 
feel and loudly remonstrate 
upon such an occasion ? 

The nation has grown old in 
the entertaining of certain prin-: 
ciples with. regard to the admi- 
nistration ;of justice. Next to 
feelings of common humanity 
are those of a desire that every 
accused person should have fair 
play. The people recollected 
the former treatment of her 
Majesty. ‘They recollected the 
hopes they had indulged of see- 
ing her enjoy numerous years 
of conjugal happiness. They 
recollected how soon, and from 
what cause, those hopes had 
been blasted. They recollected 
the transactions of 1806, when 
a secret tribunal was held to ex- 
amine into her conduct. They 
recollected that it had been po- 
sitively sworn to that she had 
been pregnant; that she had 
been delivered of a son; that she 
had given him suck; and that 
she still had with her that tden- 
tical son. The people recol- 
lected that all this was, even 
upon evidence taken before a 
secret tribunal, proved to be 
wholly false. They recollected, 
that this charge was made by 
persons, who, in the first in-, 
stance, gave information to the 
Prince ; that he laid their decla- 
rations before the tribunal; and 
that never, from first to last, was 
the accused person permitted to 
be heard by that tribunal. And, 
the people recollected, more- 
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and organized that tribunal 
forgot (until after the evidence 
had been taken), that, though 
this tribunal could administer 
oaths, persons who swore falsely 
before it could not be legally 
punished as perjurers! The 
people recollected all these 
things ; and, recollecting them, 
they could not help suspecting 
that what her Majesty now had 
to encounter, was not the fairest 
play that ever was heard of in 
the world. 

We had had our eye upon the 
whole of the proceedings. We 
had seen that, in the proposi- 
tion made to Mr. Brougham in 
April; in the proposition and 
threat at St. Omers ; in the pro- 
tocol negociation, and which 
word, protocol, by the bye, was 
such as to make the mass of the 
people believe, that even it 
meant mischief; in the curious 
proceeding, the resolving, hand- 
kissing, and coaxing proceeding 
of the honourable House : in all 
these we had seen that the main 
object was to induce her Majes- 
ty to live out of this country. 
We clearly saw that, if she 
would but live abroad, every 
thing else would have been 
given unto her. During all the 
time that this hand-kissing af- 
fair was going on, we heard of 


nothing more than “ family 
differences.’ The tone of ac 
cusation was dropt. No more 
was said about crimes commit- 
ted by her Majesty. There were 


merely family differences ; and 


a very respectful language Was 
adopted with regard to the 
Queen. Family differences hap- 
pen so often, and amongst very 





ever, that those who advised 


good people too, my lord; 
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amongst very godly people that| Post of that day ought to be 


are always talking about their 
CONSCIENCES 5 these differences 


are such common things that | 


the parties are scarcely ever 
blamed, much less thought to 
be criminal. And, therefore, 
after this talk had been going 
on for above a fortnight, after 
her Majesty had received the 
hand-kissing deputation, after 
the Royal Yacht, or the Ship of 
War, had been so kindly offered 
to her Majesty, the people 
thought, of course, that the fil- 
lers of the Green Bags had re- 
lented, had found themselves in 
error, and were disposed te go 
no further in the way ef accusa- 
tion. But, no sooner had the 
Queen committed the offence of 
not following the advice of the 
House of Commons; no sooner 
had she determined not to yield 
to their resolution, as if it were 
a law; no .sooner was it dis- 
covered,in short, that she would 
not quit the country, than it 
was resolved to open the Green 
Bags, to reassume the tone of 
hitter accusation, and to bring 
out and promulgate to the world 
that she was a licentious and 
prostituted woman. 

The very day, the very morn- 
ing after her Mavsesty refused 
obedience to the wish of the 
House of Commons, she was as- 
sailed bythe corrupt part of 
the press ; by corruption’s own 
press; by that vilest of all’ en- 
zines that the world ever knew ; 
shé was assailed with the bit- 
terest reproaches; with the most 
audacious calumnies that hatred 
and malice could invent, and 
that baseness and cowardice 
could execute. ‘The :Morniag 





republished, and circulated all 
over this kingdom. I have 
done as much as | have been 
able hitherto in this way. 1 
take an extract from that super- 
latively infamous publication, 
and place it at the head of this 
present Register. Have you, 
my lord, or any of your ‘col- 
leagues, expressed your abhor- 
rence of this publication ? Have 
you been “ shocked’ at this? 
Here, indeed, was something 
to shock an impartial, a just, a 
really conscientious man. If I 
had heard yotir lordship express 
your horror at this, l should hate 
felt very differently from the 
manner that I and: the public 
now feel. ‘The atrocious publi- 
cation was mentioned in the 
House of Commons ; but no mi- 
hister thought proper to express 
his disapprobation of it. This 
has been well observed, I ‘as- 
sure yeu, by the people; and 
from this conclusions have been 
drawn which were natural and 


just, and an impression has been 


made by it on the minds of the 
people, which a thousand times 
and ten thousand times calling 
of God to witness, will never 
be able to remove. 

After this there was, in fact, 
no doubt left in the mind of any 
rational man. When it was 
seen that the Morning Post, 
after having reproached the 
QuEEN for not consenting fo 
go and live out of the country’ ; 
after having represented her as 
a person shunned and despised, 
deplorably ‘“ignominious, “the 
centre of degraded assocjation ; 
when the Morning Post, after 
having tsed language hike thrs, 
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concluded with saying, 
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that; mies, and the sham friends of 


‘‘ she ought to yield to the uni-| the QuEEN, agaist the PEA. 


‘* versal good, we care not whe-| CARDS, which 


have been 


** ther as a martyr or a cremi-| »rinted and circulated in the 


%? 


“nal ; 


after this, and after the | way of commentary upon this 


Ministers had kept silence in the | brutal attack on her Masesty. 


House of Commons when the 


These have been called atro- 


atrocious paragraph was pointed! cious, inflammatory, infamous: 


out to them: after these things, 
if the people had remained pas- 
sive: if their bosoms had not 
glowed with 
they had not sworn to lose their 
lives to the last man rather than 
see her made a martyr of, they 
themselves would have deserved 
the heaviest punishmenis that 
God in his wrath can pour out 
upon a people. Not to feel in- 
dignant; not to feel enraged at 
the publication of a sentiment 
like this, would have. argued 
the nation to be the meanest, 
the most unmanly, the most 
cowardly, that ever existed in 
the world. 


** Blest Isle! with matchless beauties 
crowa’'d, 

** And manly hearts to guard the 
fair,” 


This boast, in a very celebrated 
English song, is by no means 
an exaggeration; but, if we 
were not to resent the conduct 
of such men as the Editor of 
this Morning Post, we should 
very little deserve the character 
which we here give of ourselves. 
When such attacks as this could 
be made upon the QuEEN, it 
surely became necessary to re- 
but them ; and in what way was 
this effectually to be done, ex- 
cept by those cheap publica- 
tions that evcry one could get 
at? [Now, however, a hue and 
cry is set up by the real ene- 


resentment; if 


| 


and the Lord Mavor, who could 
suffer the Morning Post to cir- 
culate in the city, is reported 
to have ordered one of these 
Placards to be taken from the 
walls. His lordship may have 
his reasons for this conduct: hut 
it would be hard to diseover 
any good reason. Howevcr. 
the Courier has made an attack 
in form, and so hus this same 
Morning Post, against this i- 
suing of Placards. Itis very airo- 
cious, indeed: extremely atro- 
cious, for any one who has the 
means of doing it, to endeavour 
to excite the public indignation 
against those who inculcate the 
propriety of making the QuEEN 
amartyr! ‘This is a very atro- 
cious act, indeed. Anotlier 
wicked act is the having de- 
scribed in the same manner the 
course of proceeding adopted 
against the QUEEN; the having 
placed before the public the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties in its true 
light. Todo this is a shocking o!- 
fence. ‘To counteract, and espe- 
cially to counteract with effect, 
the endeavours to blacken, '0 
prejudge, and to destroy her Ma- 
jesty, is a monstrously wicked 
thing! 

As to the origin of the Pla- 
cards, it has been founded ™ 
honesty, ability, and disinterest 
edness as perfect as ever exist 
in the breast of man. The 





Times newspaper, which he 
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concluded with saying, that) 
‘ she ought to yield to the uni-| 
‘* versal good, we care not whe- | 
“ ther as a martyr or a cremi-| 
“nal, after this. and after the | 
Ministers had kept silence in the | 
House of Commons when the 
atrocious paragraph was pointed | 
eut to them: after these things, 
if the people had remained pas- 
sive; if their bosoms had not 
glowed with resentment; if 
they had not sworn to lose their 
lives to the last man rather than 
see her made a martyr of, they 
themselves would have deserved 
the heaviest punishmenis that 
God in his wrath can pour out 
upon a people. Not to feel in- 
dignant; not to feel enraged at 
the publication of a sentiment 
like this, would have argued 
the nation to be the meanest, 
the most unmanly, the most 
cowardly, that ever existed in 
the world. 


** Blest Isle! with matchless beauties 
crown'd, 

** And manly hearts to guard the 
fair.”’ 





This boast, ina very celebrated 
English song, is by no means 
an exaggeration; but, if we 
were not to resent the conduct 
of such men as the Editor of 
this Morning Post, we should 
very little deserve the character 
which we here give of ourselves. 
When such attacks as this could 
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mies, and the sham friends of 
the QUEEN, against the PEA- 
CARDS, which have been 
»rinted and circulated in the 
Way of commentary upon this 
brutal attack on ber Majesty. 
These have been called atro- 
cious, Inflammatory, infamous: 
and the Lord Mavor, who could 
suffer the Morning Post to cir- 
culate in the city, is reported 
to have ordered one of these 
Placards to be taken from tlie 
walls. His lordship may have 
his reasons for this conduct: [ut 
it would be hard to diseover 
any good reason. Howevscr, 
the Courier has made an attack 
in form, and so has this same 
Morning Post, against this is- 
suing of Placards. Itis very airo- 
cious, indeed; extremely atro- 
cious, for any one who has the 
means of doing it, to endeavour 
to excite the public indignation 
against those who inculcate the 
propriety of making the QuEEN 
amartyr! ‘This is a very airo- 
cious act, indeed. Another 
wicked act is the having de- 
scribed in the same manner the 
course of proceeding adopted 
against the QUEEN; the having 
placed before the public the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties in its true 
light. Todo this is a skocking 0! 
fence. ‘To counteract, and espe- 
cially to counteract with effect, 
the endeavours to blacken, to 
prejudge, and to destroy her Ma- 


be made upon the QUEEN, it}jesty, is a monstrously wicked 


surely became necessary to re- 
but them ; and in what way was 
this effectually to be done, ex- 
cept by those cheap  publica- 
tions that every one could get 
at? {Now, however, a hue and 
cry is set up by the real ene- 





thing! 

As to the origin of the Pla- 
cards, it has been founded Ht 
honesty, ability and disinterest: 
edness as perfect as ever exist ' 
in the breast of man. The 


Times newspaper, which has 
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laboured with so much effect inj thousand pounds were offered 
her Majesty’s cause, has in this; mr, not, to write ogamest the 
ease, Icnt it’s hand to the | Que en, then Princess of Wales, 
enemy, and on the 13th inst. put to wrile no more on the side 
has published a communication, of her Royal Highness ; and 
which Lam very nearly sure is| to this fact l am ready to sweari| 
the work of a base and baflfied | produced as a witness at. the 
Jawyer, calummating me, the, Bar of the House of Lords. 
supposed author of the Pla-| When i wiil name the person 
carcs, and aiming a blow at the | who made the offer, who was a 
publisher of them. ‘Phis com-|clergyman of the church oat 
munication ts ull falsehood ex-| England. 
cept as fur as relates to the} IL vrejected the offer, though 1 
mere act of publication; and] was then ina prison: and is it 
certainly it is as base and ma- ff paacs; that i should now for mo 
lignant, and as brutal and asj possible benefit to myself barte: 
cowardly, as any thing that ever|away ney Independence and my 
came frou the lips of the law yer| honour? However, my lord, if 
or the press of Walter; and} is ea usy to perceive the origin, 
that is saying as much for it as| the real grounds, of this calum- 
language can say. nious juputation ; and also. to 

Toc hare me with having es-| perceive it’s object. It was 
poused the cause of her Majesty | very manifest to me, for it was 

} 
| 





fur the sake of gain, and espe-! also manifest to the public, that 
cially for the sake of gain from | there existed an intention of 
the cause assigiled, 1s stupid as; sacrificing ber Majesiy to views 
well as wicked. Just as if the/of selfish ambition. I need not 
cause of the Queen was a new | tell your lordship whom i sip- 
cause with me! I never had} pose to have entertained such 
any communication with her} views, nor need L tell you what 
Majesty. Never any message |savage revenge must exist in 
from her directly or indirectly. | the breast of him who haden- 
Never directly or indirectly} tertained them; What savage 


reecived any of her money,|revenge against the person, to 


nor of the money of any one | whom the “public gave a part of 
appertaining to her Majesty. | the credit of having ex posed, 
But, if I would have written | bafilled anddestroyed those views. 
against her Majesty, 1 have | To this savage revenge | ascribe 
a little more than bare surmise | the false and “malicious communi- 
to induce me to believe, that J cation above alluded to. Re- 
might at this day have been in venge like that of the negro, 
a state to have had the base’ who, when seeing mmself 
lawyer and the still if possible | thwarted in consummating his 
baser Walter, the selfish, greedy, | vicious desires, cut the throat of 
sneaking, cowardly Walter,| the object of those desires. 

crawling at my feet. For, beit}; But, lam not to be turned 
known to these wretchedly de- | aside from my duty;-1 am not 


graded men, that in 1812, a to- be silenced or checked; | 
JL 2 
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1263 To THE Loro 
am not to be made desist for one 
single moment by any attempts 
of this sort. I shall pursue the 
path in which I am. I shall 


openly, publicly, and with all 


the means in my power, espouse 
the cause of the injured and op- 
pressed. I see in this attack 
upon myself one of those tricks, 
which corrupt men always have 
ready at hand wherewith to ef- 
fect their purposes, and to these 
tricks I very plainly alluded, or 
rather, I very fully described 
them, in my second letter to 
Mr. Alderman Wood ; where I 
observed that the conspirators 
against a victim, when they per- 
ceive talent drawn forth on his 
side, set themselves to work to 
blacken the talent: as the 
wolves, before they attacked the 
sheep, first set themselves to 
work to draw off the dogs. No 
such attempt at blackening 
will, however, have any effect 
upon me. I shall steadily per- 
severe, wholly regardless of 
every thing but the object of 
my labours ; that is to say, giv- 
ing the victory to innocence 
and truth; and seeking no re- 
ward but that of my own con- 
science and the preservation of 
my own character in the world. 

In pursuance of this object | 
shall continue. to protest against 
any compromise on the part of 
her Majesty; against the giving 
up of any particle of her rights ; 
against her listening to any 
proposition not consistent with 
her character as Queen. I shall 
protest against her Majesty’s 
yielding the point of the Corona- 
tion, of the Liturgy, of the keep- 
ing acoart, of the living in a 
palace; and as to her going 
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out of the country, if she were 
to do that, never would there 
drop from my pen one single 
word with regard to her case, 
except for the purpose of caus- 
ing her pecuniary allowance to 
be taken from-her. This, too, 
is the language made use of at 
the Common Hall by her honest 
and able adviser Mr. Alderman 
Wood, who, with all the gibes 
cast at :iim in the honourable 
House, has proved himself to be 
a man truly wortliy of the trust 
that has been reposed in him by 
the Queen, and which, indeed, 
the public had conferred on him 
beforehand. 

Having touched upon. this 
subject, 1 cannot refrain from 
making a remark, which seems 
not to have been made by those 
who have taunted the Alder- 
man with officiousness upon 
this occasion. It seems, indeed, 
to be no very amiable thing to 
reproach a man for having done 
a meritorious act, and to re- 
proach him the more merely be- 
cause the act was voluntary and 
disinterested. But, though the 
act was perfectly disinterested 
in this case, it was not altogether 
voluntary ; for, when his pre- 
sent Majesty was proclaimed In 
the City, the people there, as 
was noticed in the public prints 
at the time, called upon Mr. 
Alderman Wood, even at the 
moment of the proclamation, to 
promise to protect the Queen. 
The call was made in the most 
earnest manner. It seemed to 


be a matter much nearer the 
hearts of the people than the 
ceremony which was then pet- 
forming. The Alderman an- 
swered their call by promisie 


t 
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1265 JULY 1 
that he would protect the Queen 
to the utmost of his power ; 
and that promise he has faith- 
fully kept ; he has performed his 
duty with zeal, fiaelity, and 
ability ; and the proof that he 
has done so is, that he has ex- 
cited the bitter enmity of her 
Majesty’s enemies, secret as well 
as open. He has not, which I 
certainly should have done, at- 
tacked any of those enemies. 
He has not thought it worth 
his while, probably, to enter the 
lists with those who so well 
managed the matter as to de- 
feat themselves; but still this 
Was a species of forbearance 
which I could not have exer- 
cised. Still, however, the end 
being answered, the enemies of 
her Majesty being defeated, it 
signifies little w hether it have 
been done by speech or by si- 
lence. 

And, now, my Lord, let us 
come to matters much more in- 
teresting than those on which I 
have already touched; namely, 
the consequences which are 
likely to result from these un- 
paralleled proceedings. You 
must have learnt by. this time, 
that there is, in fact, no division 
. te the sentiment existing in 

e Mation with regard to “her 
ajésty ; ; for unwilling as some 
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to believe this would require a 
great deal more faith than is re- 
quired to make men believe that 
the moon is made of green 
cheese, which has hitherto been 
thought to be the utmost stretch 
of human credulity. In short, 
nobody does believe it, and what 
is more,the assertion has confirm- 
ed the public in a belief of pre- 
cisely the contrary. 

Well, then, what can have 
been the real reason of the post- 
ponement of this Coronation @ 
Are we to believe that it has 
been postponed in the hope 
that her Majesty, after having 
been acquitted, may be crowned 
with the King? I should be 
very glad to believe this; but I 
cannot, because Lord Castle- 
reagh also tells us (if we can un- 
derstand what he says,) that no 
circumstance can arise to make 
any alteration in the intentions 
before entertained with regard 
to her Majesty’s exclusion from 
that splendid and solemn cere- 
mony. What, then, ean have 
occasioned this postponement ? 
Only three nights before the 
postponement was announced 
by the Ministers, those same Mi- 
nisters contended, and in long 
speeches, too, that the Corona- 
tion could not be postponed, 
‘They contended, that it was ab- 





persons may have been to believe | 
this fact, the postponement of the 
Coronation speaks the truth in 
a manner. not to be misunder- 
stood by any human being. The 
reasons given for that postpone- 
ment are really no reasons at all. 
LordCastlereagh tells usthat the 
postponement is in no wise con- 
nected with the question as to 


solutely necessary to have the 
Coronation, notwithstanding the 
Green Bags had-then actually 
been opened. They stated di- 
vers weighty arguments. te 
prove this necessity; and, they | 
concluded at last, that to post- 
pone it, must, of necessity, pro- 
duce infinite mischief. What, 
then, again I ask, could have 





her Majesty, the Queen. Now, 


produced this postponement ? 
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It may be impertinent to ask | believing, that the same reason 
fis question, but, the tempta-/ for postponement will not con- 


tiou is Loo strong to be resisted. 
Come, come, my Lord! Fou 


know the reason for postponing 


the Ceronation; and what is 
more, you knew, that J know it 


loo! You:know that the reasoii | 


gives me pleasure: and you 


. “4 
haow, mereover, that 1 know it 


has given you mpy a restless 
and sleepless hour! You know 
that f have often told you and 
your colleagues, that you ought 
vot to bring things to this pass: 
snd you now know that L know 
thatyou know that [ know pre- 
cisely the pass te which things 
have been bronght,and precisely 
the sitttation in which you now 
Stand: and being thus knowing 
we wiil,if your Lordship please, 
veer away from this perme a little, 
last we should get into troubied 
waters. ..Has your. Lordship 
eyer beem to sea, or steering 
abuut the mouths of- great ri- 
vers or, rocky beaches! It you 
hae, you must have observed 
Wiat a;sharp Jook-out the old 
seilors. keep for the breakers! 
‘That which appears to be no- 
thing but.a little froth to a fresh 
water. gentleman, fixes the at- 
tention of the old sailor; and he 
begins to erysout, “ luff; loffl 
siy!’’ while all the rest are 
laughing, not perceiving the 
mest distant danger. “‘ Taught 
‘“‘ by expenience,” as the Doctor 
said,.in 18h7, 1 laff, and bear 
away! 


But, my Lord; as you so well! 


know tlre reasons, or rather the 
reason, for postponing the Coro- 


nation to some time after the. 


first_of/ August, may 1 venture 
to ask you the reason for your 


* 


tinue 10 exist for a lone iehile | 
lf am no believer in Mother 
Shipton nor in Old Niron ; but, 
lam really anxious to know, 
what reason there is tor suppos- 
ing that the reason, which now 
iprevents the Coronation, may 
not prevent it at a future time. 
iam no lawyer, and if it were 





| possible, still less of a conjuror, 


but, bemg able to put two and 
two together, and to ascertain 
that they make four; being able 
to arrive at this conelnsion, 
with mathematical certaiity, | 
have applied my mathematics 
to the question just stated ; and, 
twist them and turn them how 1 





will; whether I add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide: whetlier 1 
work by the rule of three, or by 
extraction of the square root ; 
whether I proceed, by vulgars 
ar by decimals, 1 am wholly un- 
able to discover any reason for 
believing that the same reason 
which exists against having the 
Coronation now will not exist 
at. any future period; unless, 
your Lordship will be pleased 
to observe ; unless, J say, her 
Majesty the Queen partierpate 
inthe Coronation. And, | have 
no hesitation in expressing my 
opinion, as. well as. my hope, 
that’ it never will take place 
without such participation! — 

Yet, this sudden stoppage 15 
something ! There stands a pro- 
clamation ‘ordering’ and com- 
mending the Coronation. ‘4s 
this proclamation to be disobey- 
ed; or is it to be revoked by 
another proclamation? The 
Court) of Claims has assembled 





and’ made. it’s decision. “is the 


su 
m 
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Lord Mayor to lose his fee ‘and 


|greater than it ever before en- 


be disappointed, probably of a} joyed. 


Baronetcy, or some other reward 
ot his exemplary loyalty’ Are 


the whiskers of the Champion 


of England, which have been 
growing away tor these six 
weeks past,to descend again to a 
mere barrister’s beard? Are all 
the splendid robes, and new 
gilded Coronets to be laid aside ¢ 








Of all the langhers, however, 
her Majesty the Queen will 
surely be the greatest; though, 
[ should be extremely sorry if it 
were to change her present ele- 
gaut form into that of a great, 
bloated, unwieldy, lethargic, 
puddenny, lump, inconvenient 
to itself, and disgusting and 


‘here stands the proclamation. |loathsome to all it’s beholders. 


‘There stand, not indeed those 
trees which shaded (as they say 
iin the honourable House) that 
Westiinster Abbey Church, 
which is, at least, thirty feet 
higher than the trees themselves 
ever were, and for the cutting 
down of which trees ; for which 
ruthless act of spoliation, threats 
have been uttered against the 
Dean and Chapter, from which 


nothing but a double portion of 


penitence seems calculated to 
save them. ‘There stand, not 
the trees; but there stand some 
as pretty wooden buildings ; 
aimphitheatrical lodges,and other 
temporary constructions, as ever 
formed the subject of a May 
morning’s merriment. ‘There 
they stand;-and if they stand 
there, till the King be crowned 
without the Queen, I very much 
suspect, that, if laughter will 
make the world fat, we must 
soon add width and strength to 
our carriages, chairs, and beds ; 
for nothing but a total absence 
of the breath necessary to ex- 
istence will prevent us from be- 
ing the most. corpulent people 
that ever waddled about upon 
the face of the earth, We need 
trouble, ourselves no more about 
food for the body. _Hero’s food 
for the nation im abundance 














ridiculous 








‘I should think that Old Louis, 


the beloved and desired, will 


searcely be able to hold — his 


sides. Ferdinand, whose  sol- 
diers have taught him modera- 
tion, will laugh to think that the 
English have found, even at 
Westminster, something more 
than embroidering 
pettycoats for the Virgin Mary, 
one of which he may, perhaps, 
send over to Buckingham House, 
The Holy Alliance, and even 
the Pope himself, will scarcely 
forbear giving way to a smile. 
And when the cause comes to 
be considered, let the Bourbons 
reflect, with what satisfaction 
they may, on the arrogance, in- 
solence, and ingratitude with 
which they treated her Majesty, 
the Queen, who can now exhi- 
bit herself surrounded by gallant 
millions, while they, with the 
aid of a censorship and other 
means which I will not describe, 
make a shift to keep themselves 
where they are. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that a 
Coronation was a season for 
mirth and glee; and though the 
coronation do not take place, 
the mirth and glee. certainly 
will. ‘The songs, odes, sonnets, 


poems dramatical, didactic, pas- 
‘ toral, 


herorc, serious, comic, 
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maudling and munerel, which! 
are 1 preparation, and many of 
which are actually a/ready print- 
ed}'would make a dozen of very 
pretty volumes, which certainly 
vught to be preserved, that our 
evrandcinidren may lauch as well 
as ve ourselves. As to the wail- 
ingsofthe tailors, mantuamakers, 
haberdashers, and all the race 
of men and women decorators, 
they would, if carefully collect- 
ed. and judreiously arranged, 





form a book of Lamentations, 
that would soften the heart of 
any one but eight or nine, to 
whom I do not choose to ap- 
proach nearer, for fear of the 
breakers. ‘There is nothing, it 
appears to me, that can ade- 
quately represent the surprise 
that must have been experienced 
by this disconsolate brotherhood 
and sisterhood; there is no- 
thing, it appears to me, that 
could adoquately represent this 
surprise, except the gapme and 
woe-begone countenance of the 
once-gabling but now silent 
oetor. 

So that, whether this post- 
ponement arose from blue bags 
or green bags, from new bags 
or Old Bags, no matter as to 
the cause, the effects will be 
and are, all difficulty and defeat 
on the oue side, and all tran- 
quillity and triumph on the 
other.. (os 

My lord (and lam now coming a 
littlé closer to you) ,;do you think | 
thatthe same reason: you know’ 





-that‘l know what'the reason is: 
but.doyou think, that the same 
reason that réndered 4t wise ; 
for wise T-not- onky suppose it, 
but-Inow it#to- have: 'béer? do 


‘gation ; and 
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which rendered it wise to post- 
pone the Coronation; do you 
think that that same reason may 
not possibly induce you' to post- 
pone the trial? It is my opi- 
nion that it will. Now, what 
does your Lordship think of 
that! My opinions have not 
often been contradicted by 
events; and my decided opi- 
nion is, that, when you and 
your colleagaes have carefully 
put two and two together : and 
then put a one to the four, and 
by the total have multiplied 
twenty, the result wil show 
you that it would be much bet- 
ter not to proceed with the trial 
any more than with the Corona- 
tion. 

1 cannot say, however, that 
my wishes correspond exactly 
with my opinion in this respect. 
For, the Bill is in print; the 
QUEEN is proelaimed to the 
world as an adulteress ; and there 
must be acquittal or conviction. 
Neither can very well be had 
without a trial; and to obtain 
the latter there must be a trial: 
so that I cannot say that I wre? 
that there should be no: trial; 
unless, indeed, the Bul were 
withdrawn ; the charge declared 
to be false, and the QUEEN 
placed in full possession of her 
rights. | 

Yet there is a difficulty here, 
too; for; if the charge be de- 
clared to be-false, and that, too, 
without trial, it is not very ‘easy 
to conceive ‘how the accusers 
themselves are to eacape accu- 

your Lordship will 
readily - imagine’*-how ’ painful 


such: an*accusa fion “must be’ to : 
the people ‘at: lar¥es and espe~ 
you think that-the same “teason' cially to mea lke’ me! This ° 
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difficulty it is not, however, 
easy to get over; and, there- 
fore, I shall in this respect fol- 
low the examiple of my betters ; 
that is' to say, leave the difficul- 
ty to thie 
time,” as the Speaker, Mr. Az- 
BOTT, Said’ by the finances ; or, 
in the saying of the Yankees, 
leap over the ditch when we 
come to it: and, really and 
sincerely I do believe, that 
it will be a jumping sort of a 
thing. 

The main circumstance to be 
considered is, her Majesty’s fixed 
residence tn this country. Itis 
a farce, my Lord, to talk ofany 
other object in any of the pro- 
positions or negociations. This 
was the object and the only ob- 
ject; and from this object the 
people should never take their 
eyes. Now, then, my Lorp 
CHANCELLOR ; you, who, with 
the greatest sincerity I am sure, 
so frequently call God to wit- 
ness ; will you answer me one 
plain’ question? Will you tell 
me’ for what reason it is wished 
that her Masesty the QUEEN 
should not live in this country ? 
No; you will not. Well, then, 
let me try to make it out my- 
self. . It is pretty clear, I think, 
that: the people do not wish 
that she shuuld leave the coun- 
try. It is also clear that they 
ought not to wish it, seeing that 
fifty thousand pounds a-year 
spent out of the country, would 
be a great deal worst’ to them 
thafi- fifty. thousand pounds ‘a- 
year spent in’ the country. As 
-to their-morals, they cannot suf- 
fer - ftom‘ her “MasEsTy’s evil 
example : for they all ‘believe 
her-’to be innocent. : 


“ healing hand of 
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fore, I safely conclude that the 
people do not wish it. 

Nor do I believe that his Ma- 
sestTy the KING cares a great 
deal about the matter. It is 
said; or, at least, there is a 
talk in the newspapers respect- 
ing it; that the Kine wishes to 
marry again, and upon that 
ground a silly attempt has been 
made to alarm his brothers. 1 
do not believe in this wish; be- 
cause it is manifestly in direct 
contradiction with all the stre- 
nuous endeavours of his Minis- 
ters, first to prevent the QUEEN 
from returning, and next, to 
send her away without trial, the 
success of which endeavours 
must have prevented a divorce, 
and, of course, prevented a 
new marriage. For this reason, 
if for no other, I conclude that 
his Majesty had, and has, no 
desire to contract a new matri- 
monial obligation; a sort of 
obligation, by the bye, which, 
as you well know, my Lord, 
we most of us find to have some- 
thing real and substantial about 
it. Itis not a form of words 
merely, like the fictions in law 
proceedings. ‘The parties do 
not get rid of it so quickly 
and quietly as John Doe and Ri- 
chard Roe get rid of theirs. 
This engagement, like love and 
death, makes no distmctions ; it 
visits the Palace as well as the 
cottage. It is very easy to say 
Yes; put when it’ is once said, 
it is better never to think of 
saying Wo. ‘ All other engage- 
ments ‘there is some way or 
othet-of getting rid of with- 
out any great turmoil : but’ this ‘ 
engagement is 3 real” binder. 





There-| 


There -is no earthly mode of 
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retting rid of it without more 
torment than a sensible man 
will ever encounter, except in 
cases of the last necessity. It is 
very certain that it ought to be 
thus ; but ought or ought not, it 
i480; and as his Masesty now 
knows it, 1 cannot believe that 
he has any relish for a new con- 
tract of the same kind. 

But it is possible, and barely 
possible, that the King may 
wish the QUEEN to live out of 
the country. Why should he? 
His Masestry lived in a state of 
separation, with the QUEEN in 
the country, for about erghteen 
years. He did not appear to 
find much inconvenience in that. 
Besides, separation is separa- 
tion; and it is quite monstrous 
to suppose that a husband should 
prefer sending a wife back to an 
alleged paramour, rather than 
suffer her to remain in astate of 
separation from that alleged pa- 
ramour. ‘This supposition is out 
of nature, and therefore I will 
not entertain it. 

The Queen, by remaining 
here, will be enabled to hold a 
Court here ; and that Court she 
most certainly will hold ; or else 
her character must undergo a 
great and speedy change. But 
what would that be to the 
King? It is not to be believed 
that the King is fond of the 
nonsense of a Drawing Rodém: 
that he can care any thing about 
hoop-petticoats, or  flounces. 
‘The King will hold his Court ; 
his Councils; his Parliaments ; 
he will review, his army, of 
which.he is so excellent a judge; 
he will review his fleets, his ar- 
senals, and will attend to the 
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my. He will consult with his 
judges upon matters affecting 
the lives of his people when 
they have the misfortune to be 
brought before them for crimes ; 
he wili be continually absorbed 
in thought for the welfare of 
lis subjects.* He will set an 
example to the great, of gracious 
condescension, of justice, of 
equanimity, of mercy and com- 
passion. He will vigilantly at- 
tend to all his high duties ; de- 
vote his time and his very soul 
to the discharge of those duties. 
He will constantly beac in mind 
that the welfare of millions is 
committed to his care. He will 
imagine that the loss of a mo- 
ment of his time may cause the 
breaking of the hearts of hun- 
dreds of his people. He will do 
all that mortal can do; and will 
still lament that he cannot do 
more. 

Is it possible, my Lord Chan- 
cellor, to believe that his Ma- 
jesty, our Sovereign, can ever 
bring himself to bestow a mo- 
ment of his time, even in think- 
ing about trifles, much less in 
talking about them ! It is, there- 
fore, not to be believed that his 
Majesty the King can wish for 
the Queen to leave the country ; 
because it is manifest, that, by 
holding her Court she would re- 
lieve him from all the trifing 
part of the ceremonial of kingly 
government; and this part ot 
the duties would most advanta- 
geously devolve upon her pre- 
sent Majesty, who is a heroine 
as well as a Queen, and whose 
example would not be. that, of 
howdy dowdy humdrum. and 
cant, but of elegance of man- 
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ereat matters of internal econo- 


ners, aud elevation of sentiment. 
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We shou! al have ra rivaishiy 


female  undérstanding; and, 


what isof fall as much conse-! 
a striking example of}her to go ‘abroad. 


Cilewce, 


potience, fortitude, and mag‘na- 


nimity, under circumstances 


which, 1a common cases, would | 
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in! Queen’s presence ts hateful. Ht 
‘seems to be impossible that any 


hody but these men cah wish 
These men 
unagive, that, some how or 
other, the Queen’s residence 
‘here would work injuriously to- 


have subdued and destroyed ‘the | }wards them. ‘Fhey tnagine, 


Suilerery. 


ithat the popularity of the Queen 


These my lord, are my rea-|) would net tend to their advan- 


Nic, 


sans for be sahper that neither | tay ©, They 
he King’, w ish, | per reeive, that she 
“i to’ greatly beloved ; and they are 


tie people nor 
OF OU ht to wis bh the Cuce 
le ave “the ct ouniry. bier AYE yesty | 
herself doves net’ wish it. So far 


from ito she «is: resolved id re- | their interests. 
hnatural to 


iain, as sie has very pluimly, 
uud I ani sure very truly, toid 
the people. 

thatare so anxious to get her 


Majesty out of ihe country, and. 


to accomplish whose wishen Mr. 
Srougham seems to have la- 


bonred so assiduously # W hy, |: 


my. lord, it i that profound, 
enlightened, just, merciful and 
compassionate set of men, who | 
hisve discovered that every thing 


virtual is good, and that ev ery | 


thie .realsis bad; who have; 
discover ‘ed that representation | 


means a something performed | 


by a person wholly unxnown to, 
aiud wholly unconnected with, 
the person represcated; who 
have discovered, that the best 


way to secure the enjoyment of 


liberty is, to take it away ;,and 

who have discovered a great 
nuibbe of other things too 
tedious to mention. 

This set of men it te, my 
lord, and. this set of men only, 
who. wish her Majesty to quit 
the country. J wish this to be 
clearly waderstood, by the | peo- 

ple. I wish the, people to see 
wie it réally is, to whom the 
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think they can 
would be 


/pretty sure that any attachment 
‘of that kind must be injurious to 

lt is very un- 
entertain these 


thoughts, to be sure; that is to 


"! oft ° 4 } 4 
Wito es at, th 's/ say, it would be yery unnatural 


for any body else to: entertain 


them: but it is quite natural ia 
the present case; and to me it 
is as clear as daylight, that here, 
and here alone, is.the root of all 
ithe mischief ; that from this ae- 
cursed cause spring's all the con- 
tentions, all the strife, all the 
turmoil, apd all the danger in 
which from this Koyal muisun- 
derstanding, the country is in- 
volved. 

Amidst all the causes, no man 
that opens his lips, alludes ‘to, 
or seems to perecive, this great 
and only true cause. Many per- 
but none seem to per- 
ceive it. First it is the Queen, 
next it is the King, then it is 
Lord Hutehinson, then it, is 
Baron Bergami,. then it is, little 


Aust But, the right. ngil 


ceive it; 
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is never hit upon the head. 
That always stands intact, while 
all around it is battered to pieces. 
The Queen is a woman of ex- 
perience, of high spirit, great 
courage, of fascinating manners, 
calculated to gain hearts and to 
keep them. ‘“ Oh!” say these 
men, “ take any shape but that !”’ 
They are a far-seeing race with 


regard to their own interests. | 


They see that such a person, in 
such a country, at such a time, 
might give a shock to the no- 
tions of a considerable portion 
of the people. In short, though 
they see double upon this occa- 
sion, though like gentry, in a 
different line but of similar dis- 
positions, they “ see a consta- 
‘‘ ‘ble in every bush ;” still, their 
apprehensions are not wholly 
groundless ; for, it would be a 
thing impossible for her Majesty 
to remain in England, without 
doing some Injury to this set of 
men. 

They must, however, console 
themselves as well as they can ; 
for the Queen is not to be sacri- 
ficed for the purpose of ridding 
thém of their fears. They must 
endeavour to accommodate 
thémselves to the commands of 
evénts: and not endeavour to 
thwart those events. They must 
maké their minds up to such 


changes as times and circumstan- 
ces call for, and not try in vain 
(for in vain it will be) to pre- 
vent the arrival of those circum- 
stances. This is a view of the 
question which I have not before 
taken ; but itis a view of it very 
well worthy the attention of 
your lordship. 

The wise course would be to 
suffer the Queen quietly and ho- 
nourably to remain, and to make 
the changes required by the si- 
tuation of the country and the 
feelings of the people. How- 
ever, with the result I have no- 
thing to do any more than any 
other man. I wish for tranquil- 
lity, good order, liberty, law, 
and good morals. But, let what 
will happen, no portion of the 
mischief will be attributable to 
any of those persons, who have 
been contending for their politi- 
cal rights. They have had no- 
thing to do in the adopting of 
any of the measures, which have 
led to the present crisis. And 
they will always be entitled to 
say :if we had been listened to, 
this crisis would never have ar- 
rived. 

They will be peculiarly enti- 
tled to say that if they had. been 
listened to, the ‘wnnameabdle 








the Coronation, never would 
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reason, which has postponed 
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have existed. They can take 
no share of blame to them- 
selves here; on the contrary, 
when they perceive this reason; 
when they contemplate it’s mag- 
nitude ; when they regard it as 
the premises which point toa 
most momentous conclusion, it 
is not in human nature that their 
breasts should not glow with 
exultation. 

Before 1 conclude, my Lord, 
I must make a remark or two 
upon the strenuous attempts 
that are making to prevent her 
Majesty from shewing herself to 
the people. She is represented 
as going through Hyde Park on 
Sunday, at a time when it “‘ was 
‘“most crowded.’””’ Why not? 
Her Majesty is not afraid of be- 
ing hissed or hooted. This 
good-natured kind of advice, 
which comes from her enemies, 
itis a very good rule to judge 
of by contraries. Whatever 
they advise her todo she ought 
to leave undone, and whatever 
they advise her not to do, she 
ought todo. They one minute 
defend the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties; and the next minute, 
they advise her not to appear in 
public. They call all her sup- 
porters rabble; and the next 
minute they say, that she ought 
to be made a Martyr; nay there 








are some that go still further; that 
say that she ought to be made a 
Martyr; and they, with unparal- 
leled impudence advise her to 
beware of those who disinter- 
estedly and generously expose 
to shame those who would take 
from her her Princely Crown, 
and give her in exchange 
a Crown of Martyrdom. The 
false friends. of her Majesty 
run in couples with these open 
enemies. ‘They do not, indeed, 
openly attack, but they are very 
busy in endeavouring to prevent 
a defence. They do not join in 
striking the Queen; but they 
heartily join in the perfidious 
office of tying her hands. 

I would ask these advisers to 
caution and decorum, what in- 
decorum there is in receiving 
the plaudits of the people. We 
see what infinite pains are taken 
to circulate a belief that other 
members of the Royal Family 
are applauded by the people. 
Why not the Queen then? What 
hypocrisy is it te pretend, that 
her Majesty alone ought to avoid 
being applauded? Nothing but 
a real desire to see the Queen 
driven from the country could 
possibly give rise to sueh endea~- 
vours as these. 

Her Majesty does not appear 
to listen to these advisers ; and 
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upfortunate indecd would it be |should be told, that, with sone 


for her if shedid. Puétie opt-| trifling exceptions, the people 
| 


neon is the rock on which she; cannot meet to address her, 


stands. Nothing. but public opi- | without the permission and sn-. 
-mon will do any thing for her ;! perintendance of Magistrates - 


and it would be to suppose her! and that to mect at all is to rup 
void of common understanding, | great risk of loss of liberty, if 
not to be convinced of this fact. | not ef loss of hfe. And she 
And how is public opidion to} should be told (as she traly may) 
demonstrate itself? By the! that had it not been for this law, 
press? No; for that may be | she would before this time, have 
bought; and that, in ereat part, | received addresses from: m7]ions 
is bought, end no part of i by! of men. However, ber Majesty 
her. By public meetings? No ;| may be assured, that that which 
for there is now a law effectu-| she sees in the metropolis, is a 
ally to prevent public mectings, | fair specimen of what she would 
except under the authority of | see in every part of the king- 
those, who are, nezrly all, ap-'dom. There is no difference of 


| 
! . 


pointed by the Crown, and the opinion any where. All differ- 
far greater part of whom -are|ences as to other matters are 


removeable at your lordship’s|sunk with regard to this ques- 
pleasure, by means of a paper,!tion: aad it may be traty said, 


m ! a a » 
such as that which was the other| without any qualifieation, that 





day addressed to- Sir Charles! the Queen’s cause is the cause of 

Wolseley. How, then, is the/the country, and the country’s 

cause is that of the Quecn. 
And, my lord; can any thing 


Queev to ascertain public opi- 


nion, except from a few corpo- 


ae 


rate bodies, or in a few sin-| be more honourable to the coit- 
gular instances, lke those of try than this? Is it not a thing 
Westminster and the borough to be proud of? It seems to me 
of Southwark ? that aman must be lost to the 

This should be fully explained | common feelings of nature to 
to her Majesty by some one who | disapprove of this generots 
is faithful to her interests: she | spirit. It has nothing selfish, 
should be told what alterations | nothing malignant, nothing vin- 
have been, made in the Jaw jdictive, nothing petulant or 
within these few montlis. She! factious belonging to it. lt re- 
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sults directly from the heart. 
When cxamined it 1s found con- 
sonant with reason and with 


justice; and, it is so general 


and so strong that it gives a 
warning to all those who would 
attempt to resist it. 

However, be the consequen- 
ces the harvest of those who do 
not take this warning. ‘They 
will receive the fruit of no- 
thing which is not thework of 
their own hands. Nobody else 
hes intermeddled in the matter. 
The work is entirely their own.. 
They sent over the Milan Com- 
mission ; they made all the pro- 
positions; they filled the green 
bags; they have opened the 
green bags: they have caused a 
report to be made; and they 


have brought in the Bill of Pains | 
ventions, hope that this will 


and Penalties. ‘Fhey have been 
instizated by nobody; they have 
received advice from nobody: 
they have suffered themselves to 
be checked by nothing which 


have had, in short, no controul 
of any deseription. ‘The work 
is Wholly and exclusively their 
own: and to them will belong, 
wholly and exclusively, all the 
consequences. 

Precisely what those conse- 
quences may be, no man can 
tell; but that the consequences 
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iwill be great and lasting, I, for 


imy part, have not the smallest 


doubt; that is to say, #f the 
trial he persevered in. As to 
whether the consequences will, 
in the end, be good or had, I 
shall not attempt to express an 
opinion, What I am anxious 
about, is, that, let those conse- 
quences be what they may, they 
may he remembered to have 
been the sole and exclusive 
work of the Ministers and their 
supporters; and that they have 
nol been produced by Revonrm- 
ERS; to which | will add an 
expression of my conviction, 
that, if we had had a reformed 
parliament, none of these tron- 
bles and dangera would erer 
have existed : and, though it is 
now foo late to- resort to pre- 


remain in your Lordsh'»’s niiiia, 
and in the minds of all those 
who have, by means fresh in all 


our recollections, opposed our 


. > 
the people have done. They ‘endeavours to obtam a Reform. 


I am vour Lordship’s 
most obedient and 


most huinble servant, 


Wa. COBBETYT. 


P,S.°1 forgot 19 notice the 


outcry that has been set up in 





favour of the “ poor Jtalians,’" 
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who were cuffed, it seems, by 
the women at Dover ; whom the 
landlady chased out of her house 
in London; and who, it is said, 
have been shipped off for Hol- 
land. It is curious enough to 
hear this cry set up by the very 
men, who applauded the con- 
duct of the magistrates and yeo- 
manry at Manchester ; the very 
men who applauded the sezzing 
of the Blanketteers in 1817 ; ‘the 
very men who applauded the 
proceedings in the case of the 
Oldham 


men 


Inquest; the 
applauded = Lord 
AYLESFORD’s threat io the 
landlord at Meriden ; the very 
men, who coolly tell us, that 


very 
who 


men are taken up on suspicron 
of radicalism. 1t is curious 
enough to hear this “ breach of 
hospitality”’ 
graceful, by the very men, who 
applauded the driving of the 
Countess of Montholon and her 
sick baby, back from our shores 
under the Alien Act. Yes, 
this cuffing of Italians was a 
breach of hospitality; but 
these very nren applauded the 
shutting of a man up for ten 
weeks in jau, for going round 
the town where he resided, with 
a bell, to announce that “ Wil- 
“liam Cobbett was arrived at 


represented as dis- 
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“ Liverpool in good health.’ 

This was a tine specimen of 
And so. was that 
offered by the Manchester au- 
thorities, when they announced 
to me, that, if I attempted to 
pass through that town, they 
would INTERFERE ! 


hospitality ! 


This was 
pretty hospttality ; this was in- 
partiality, freedom and lar, 


was it! Verily, these sticklers 


for hospitality towards the Ito- 
lians, who are coming to give 
evidence against the QUEEN, 


have a singular taste. We are 


now told, that the famous and 
renowned CapreR, so. well 
known for other things, is sen! 


off to take the remainder of the 
corps by another route. Those 
who came to Dover were, it 
seems, the advanced guard ; 
or, rather, the enfans perdimr 
They are gone. England was 
too hot to hold them, it seems. 
However, they are to come 
again, are they? Nous ver- 
rons ! 

The ALIEN Bix is, it would 
seem, to pass. SirJames Mack- 
INTOSH deserves great praise, 
and so does Mr. SCARLETT, for 
the opposition that they gave 
it. But I have not time now to 
detail the mannergin whrch i 


may affect the Queen. 


There is, it seems, a PRIEST 
amongst the Italians that came 
to Dover! J foretuld this! We 
may easily guess at the part he 
is to act! 
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MILAN COMMISSION. teeea: to use the phrase of the 

Vhe following isa Report oO} | nol ble lord, he . panned in ‘. . 
ays Cds ae lo ae (fon himself, and ‘) andonce tie 
the Debate m tie House OF jroceeding. which he had insti- 
Commons, on the 5 5th of Sulys| tuted, by voting that the mea- 
pie Use suaject Ui Unis famous | sure would lead to discussions 
Conimilss!on. ‘ derogatory from the dignity 

Sir RonaLp FreRGuUSON rose} of the Crown, and injurious to 
to bring forward his metion re-} the best interests of the empire.’’ 
Specting the commission at Mi-|(/Zear.) The public and that 
lan. It was with unfeigned re-|} House had aright to know (tor, 
gret that he feit himself bound | though they had not opened 
ia public duty, and as adebt of] thisereen bag, they had learned 
public justice, conscious as he} that’a report had been else- 
was of his own inadequacy for where » founded on its contents) 
the task, to bring this question} where the facts contained init 
under consideration. Undoubt-| had been collected. He would 
edly the subject was of a most} therefore state what, perhaps, 
delicate and painful nature, and,| would be denominated rumours, 
in its result, of the utmost im-|in explanation of this question. 
portance to the peace and safety | if he were wrong, the noble 
of the country. If ins Majesty’s| lord would contradict him, and 
ministers had pursued a proper} he should feel obliged to- bim 
course, either by not erasing her} for that contradiction, becanse 
Majesty’s name from the Litur-| persous were said to wo% eonne ct- 
gy, or by retracing their Steps|ed with this transaction who 
when they saw the mischievous | had heretofore held some rank 
consequences of their couduct,| and character in this country ; 
the ferment and  uneasiness| therefore, he should be rejoiced 
Which now agitated the publie}at their exculpation. It was 
mind would have been avoided. | yrenerally understood that the 
‘The noble lord had on a former| contents of the green bay were 
occasion observed, that if her] obtained through the means of 
Majesty had not come to this}certain persons, whether sent 
country, no proceeding would| out in a public or a private ¢a- 
have been instituted agamst| pacity hecared not. ‘They were, 
her; and indeed it appeared|it seemed, commissioned to 





that her crime was nothing|go to Milan, and to obtain all’ 


more than during to set her foot| the mformation they. could on 
on English ground. (Hear.)| the subject of the Queen’s co - 
‘Khe consequence of that action| duct. Common ramour did not 
was, that two green bags were | point at ministers as the invent- 
laid on their table, of the con-{ors of this plan ;—that honour 
tents of which, however, he} was given to-another persom— 
thanked God that House was|to one who held a high judicial 
totally ignorant. Gentlemen| situation in this country he 
turned their backs on those} meant the Vice Chancellor of 
bags, and, a few evenings after-| England. (/fear.) If wrong, 
3M 
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he should be happy to hear his 
statemants contradicted ; but it 
was certainly understood that 
this gentleman took great pains 
in the proceeding. He indeed 
was supposed to be the head or 
inventor of this Milan commis- 
sion. In order to get at the 
facts, he recommended to notice 
a person who had practised in 
the same court with him long 
and successfully. One of his 
qualifications for the situation 
was rather extraordinary, for it 
appeared that he understood no 
language beyond his native 
tongue. A second, and, he be- 
lieved, a third individual, were 
added to the commission. He 
did not himself know any of the 
parties employed on this oc- 
casion, and God forbid he ever 
should! 
that the Vice Chancellor was at 
the head of this army of es- 
pronage, it was only necessary 
to observe, that he himself went 
to Milan in 1818, and remained 
there till September 19, in that 
year. he expense attending 
this commission (he cared not 
by what name it was called— 
whether a secret court of judi- 
eature, or a combination of spies) 
had been very great indeed. 
It must have been well known 
to ministers that those persons 
had been employed, because he 
knew that no commission would 
be suffered in Milan without a 
regular correspondence having 
taken place with the Austrian 
Court. From the date he had 
mentioned, the statements con- 
tained in the green bag must 
have been received by his Ma- 
jesty’s minésters a year ago: and 
yet not one step had been taken 


Minin GCOomMMiIssIoN. 


A laugh.) To prove’ 
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on the subject until the Queen 
landed, and set her calumnia- 
tors at defiance. (Hear, hear.) 
Let not ministers think, that the 
dissatisfaction out of Goors on 
this subject was a mere idle cla- 
mour. It was, on the contrary, 
deep-rooted: and, from the 
Land’s-end to the Orkneys, per- 
vaded persons of every station 
and description. The question 
was not whether her Majesty 
was guilty of the high crimes 
alleged against her, but whe- 
ther she, the Queen of these 
realms, and the first subject of 
England, should not experience 
that justice which oughit not to 
be refused to the lowest. In 
the first place, gross injustice 
had been done to her by intro- 
ducing this green bag; and, in 
the 2d place, they had acted still 
more unjustly by her when they 
brought in a bill, the most pal- 
pably disgraceful that was ever 
known in England. He should 
be glad if the noble lord would 
set him right as to the expense 
of this commission; but he un- 
derstood that it had cost the 
country 23,0001. In the first five 
months of its existence a sum ot 
no less than 11,000/. was drawn 
by these commissioners. Now 
he would engage for half that 
money to procure such witness- 
es in Italy as would blast the 
character of every man and 
every woman there, however 
respectable. (Hear.) Let the 
House consider the creatures by 
whom the affidavits were swor , 
they were procured from the . 
meanest, the. most rascally of 
mankind. (Hear.) And was 
the Queen of England, on such 
evidence gs this, to be degraded 
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at once, and without trial ? 
(Hear.) He said she was de- 
yvraded, because ministers had 
brought in a bill which now 
hung over her Majesty’s head, 
accusing her with such @TOSs 
crimes as could not be separated 
from the idea of degradation. 
They talked of granting her 
justice—of giving “her the best 
means of defending herself; but 
how was such an _ intention 
proved? He was sorry, even 
thus shortly, to have occupied 
the attention of the House, 
since he knew that others better 
qualified than he was would 
take up the subject ; but a sense 
ot what was due to public jus- 
tice and to the character of the 
country induced him to come 
forward. (Hear, hear.) The 
gallant general concluded by 
moving—*‘ that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his Majes- 
ty, praying that lis Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that thére be 
laid before this House, an ac- 
count of any commission or 
commissions, instruction or in- 
structions, issued by his Majes- 
ty’s commands since the depar- 
ture of her Majesty the Queen 
from this country, in the year 
$814, for taking depositions, or 
making any other inquiries re- 
lating to her. Majesty, during 
her residence abroad: together 
with an account of all sums of 
money expended in the execu- 
tion of such commission or in- 
struction, and by whom such 
sums were respectively issued.’ 

Lord CasTLEREAGH felt it to 
be his duty, under the circum- 
stanees in which the’ House was 
at present placed, to-oppose ‘tlie 
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motion. It would, he conceived, 
be a waste of their time, if he 
were led, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the gallant 
general, to enter into an ex- 
planation of the course of con- 
duct that his Majesty’s ministers 
had: been induced to take in con- 
Sequence of the important sub- 
ject which had recently occu- 
pied their consideration. Had 
the gallant general, he would 
ask, seen any thingni in the gene- 
ral conduct of ministers that ren- 
dered it necessary to bring this 
question under discussion! Or 
had he perceived any: part of 
their proceedings that appeared 
to justify the casting the least 
imputation on them, as the au- 
thors of this painful investiga- 
tion? He conceived that the 
gallant general had not; and 
therefore he would simply ap- 
ply himself to the motion now 
before the House. ‘The objec- 
tion he took to it did not arise 
from any indisposition on the 
part of ministers to give the ful- 
lest information on the subject 
when .the proper time arrived; 
for, whatever might be the gal- 
lant general’s opinion of minis- 
ters, whatever cause might have 
induced him to imagine! that 
they threw animproper shade 
of mystery over this transaction, 
with respect to the) mode. in 
which it was conducted, or:the 
manner in which the charges 
were to be provided for, -he 
could assure the gallant general 
that there was no portion of the’ 
painful investigation with which: 
it was connected that he would 
more rTeadily, if the oecasion’ 
suited, place him and the House 
in ‘possession of. He believed, 
3M 2 
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most sincerely, that the whole 
transaction, from the first to the 
last, would bear the light, at 
Jeast as far as he had any know- 
ledge of it. (#eur.) But he 
might be allowed to say, that 








mode of proceeding, if it were 
introduced with a view to assist 
or elucidate the inquiry now 
pending before Parliament. It 
was most extraordinary, in the 
very first outset, before the 
Honse had adopted any mea- 
sure of inquiry of their own,and 
without waiting for that which 
it was quite clear they would 
arrive at by another process— 
while they were ignorant of the 
whole course of evidence—that 
the gallant general should call 
on one of the parties to put the 
House in possession of all the 
means that had been adopted to 
gain information, and to state 
facts which would not in any 
degree render other parts of the 
case intelligible. It certainly 
was not very common in judi- 
cial proceedings to give up the 
means by which information 
had been procured. Indeed no- 
thing cou d be more subversive 
of the cou'rse of justice, nor was 
any thing ever known more 
contrary to the order of pro- 
ceedivg within the walls of Par- 
liament. (Heor,hear.) It was 
such a line of conduct as he 
thought the gallant general 
would not, on reflection, perse- 
vere in.. Feeling thus’ it was not 
his intention to negat' ve the mo- 
tion, but to meet it with the pr 

vious question. As ‘he had form e~ 
ly stated; with respect to the con‘ 
duct of foreign ministers abroad ~ 


L 


government in mystery. When 
the proper time came, ministers 
were ready to give every infor- 
mation, but they would be guilty 
of a dereliction of duty if they 
did so prematurely, The House 
could not decide whether they 
acted with a view to the ends 
of justice, or for the purpose of 
oppression, until all the facts 
were before them; then only 
could they judge correctly of 
their conduct, or of the condrct 
of their agents. Those facts 
were not before them, and 
therefore he contended that the 
motion of the gallant general 
was wholly premature. In this 
stage of the proceeding he must 
entreat the House to enter fully 
into-the reasons whiy, in his opi- 
nion, information on this part of 
the subject should not be laid 
before them. He had no hesi- 
tation in stating, broadly and 
distinctly, what was tke fact. 
The outline of the fact, uncon- 
nected with tke Bill before the 
other House, was simply this :-— 
The statements concerning the 
conduct of her Majesty reached 
ministers from so many quarters, 
and had become so notoriotis 
here (statements, let it be ob- 
served, that were not procured 
by. any system of fishing, but 
which came voluntarily from va- 
rious quarters, many of them of 
the most grave and official cha- 
racter), that it was deemed ne- 
cessary to inquire into” their 
truth; and, unless the: gallant 
general laid it down as a maxim 
that the servants of the Crown 
were obliged to shut, their eyes 
and ears against. every offence 
that threatened the welfare of 





he did not wish to wrap up the’ 





the state—unless he conceived, 
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because they must experience | rumours, he, perhaps, would not 
the most painful feelings, when | have made this motion. ‘The in- 
charges were made against a! formation alluded to was not 
person of such illustrious rank / drawn from Italy alone; and al- 
as was borne by the individual | though he called the persons 
now before the House, that,) who were sent out “ the Milan 
therefore, they ought not to| commission,” — their Inqaines 
take the plain course of justi ice | we ‘re not restricted to conduct 

on such occasions, and ought} pursued in that place. ‘Their 
not to institute any inquiry into/ orders were to look to every 
reports of this nature; unless} thing that could be devised, in 
the gallant gencral reasoned|reason, to detect und separate 
thus, there was nothing in the! falsehood from truth. ‘That wus 
conduct of ministers that de-| the system adopted i in this case: 
served censure. He would here-| but certainly the inquiries of the 
after argue with the gallant ge- | commissioners were applied to 
neral why the course of inquiry/a much more extensive portion 
to which he objected was, at|of Europe than the gallant ge- 
the time, the most proper. He] neral seemed to suppose. With 
admitted that that course of in-| respect to the characters of the 
quiry was not strictly official—| persons employed, he was sure 
it was not sanctioned by any/the gallant general could not 
proceeding that could give it} mean to insmuate any. thing 
the name of a a commission—it | against them. ‘There was no- 
was not distinguished by any,of| thing in the character of those 
those formal instruments which | | individuals tuat could lead the 
were usually known to the con-| House to suppose that they 
stitution. He would state, in} would take any step inconsist- 
due time, why he considered this} ent, not merely with the gene- 
demi-official proceeding—a pro-| ral principles of justice, but of 
ceeding not strictly according to| British justice. At a proper 
the forms of the constitution— | moment he should be prepared 
was, under tie view then taken,} to defend all their proceedings. 

the fit and proper one to be} When the facts alleged against 
adopted; and he would also} her Majesty flowed in on go- 
consider the question, whether! vernment with so strong a tide, 
the commission had acted with} when the namber of charges 
severity or injustice: or had| hourly increased,and when they 
hunted for that sort of informa-| assumed a most grave and se- 

tion, which, according to the|rious aspect, ministers felt that 
gallant general, Italy was fa-j they iad no right, intrusted as 
mous for—which a sum of money | they were with a responsible ,u- 
could buy, and by means of| thority, to let those accusations 
which the fairest character|rest on the ground of rumour. 
might be blackened. If the gal-| They thought it was their duty, 
lant general had waited for the | even with reference to the chx- 
facts of the case, instead of ap-/|racter and dignity of the Queen 
plying his reasoning to certain! herself, to take the best means to 
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discover what degree of weight 
they deserved. Under the circum- 
stances, they did not deem it a 
ease, in the examination of which 
it would be wise or prudent to 
employ that formal commission 
which would place on record 
the statements that were to be 
inquired into, even though they 
turned out to be unfounded. 


They conceived it would an-. 


swer the ends of justice if they 
were inquired into by persons 
of such character in their pro- 
fession as would enable minis- 
ters.to place confidence in their 
proceedings, and to give credit 
to theirreport. Certainly it did 
not fall within the province of 
the Vice-Chancellor to lend 
himself voluntarily to such a pro- 
ceeding; but. he must at the 
same. time obserye, that there 
was nothing in the conduct of 
the Vice-Chancellor on that oc- 
casion that could in any way re- 
fiect discredit on his character. 
He held a high judicial situa- 
tion; but, when he was called 
on to inquire into the matter at is- 
sue, he ( Lord Castlereagh ) knew 
of no just ground» which could 
be alleged to prevent him from 
informing himself of the truth 
or falsehood of the reports that 
had been circulated against the 
character of the illustrious indi- 
vidual who was then residing 
abroad, and afterwards staiing 
the conviction of his mind. He 
was yet to learn that there was: 
any thing in the Vice-Chancel-| 
lor’s situation that ought to pre- 
clude him from entering on an 
inquiry of this nature—always 
provided that it was pursued 
with truth and honour. The 





character of the Vice-Chancel- 


lor, so far from militatiie against 
the impartiality of the inquiry, 
afforded an additional pledve 
that it was a just one. He would 
now briefly notice the course 
that was taken. Jn the first in- 
stance, application was made to 
a gentleman at the bar of tix 
Chaneery-court, a Mr. Cooke, 
for his assistance. ‘There was 
no man in the country, he be- 


lieved, who had the honour of 


his acquaintance, that did not 
respect him. He (Lord Castle- 
reagh) had seen him only onee ; 
but, if a person might judge 
from the propriety of his ap- 
pearance, and the gravity of lus 
manner.—(A laugh.) For his 
own part, he thought it would 
have been wrong to send a 
young gentleman on such a miis- 
sion (a laugh); although the 
gallant general might suppose 
thet he would get much sooner 
into all the secrets of the matter 
than a person of more mature 
age. (A laugh.) When the 
business was of so delicate a na- 
ture, it was, in his opinion, most 
proper to employ an individua: 
of grave and thinking habits. 
The gallant general said, an In- 
dividual was ‘selected who knew 
nothing of foreign language. 
This, he conceived, was a pledge 
that nothing more was intended, 
but that the individual should 
go to the appointed place,mere- 
ly to hear the evidence as @ 
professional man. It showed that 
he was not sent out to insinuate 
himself as a spy into those trans- 
actions, but that he was speé!- 
fically sent out as a person who, 
when the witnesses that were 
to substantiate the facts came 
before him, was ready to take 
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their depositions, and to take 
them in that form which was 
suitable to the practice of our | 
jurisprudence, and surrounded | 
with all those safeguards by | 
which our law was characterized. | 
It was necessary, therefore, to) 
delay any motion of the nature | 
of that now before the House, | 
becanse, to understand the ques- | 
tion well, the gallant general 
ought to see the depositions, 
examine their forms, and ob- 
serve the safeguards by which 
they were surrounded. If he 
had seen them, he would pro- 
bably feel that no censure at- 
tached to those who superin- 
tended them. Every thing was 
done to guard those who were 
examined from stating any mat- 
ter on hearsay—every thing was 
done to guard them against 
speaking unadvisedly—every 
thing was done that could make 
them dismiss from their minds 
the hope of receiving any emo- 
lument in consequence of their 
testimony; and they were in- 
formed that their characters 
would be examined in some 
competent court of law. ( Hear.) 
He was convinced that no indi- 
vidual could be selected better 
adapted to fulfil the duties that 
were intrusted to him than this 
gentleman: and he was quite 
sure, that with respect to the 
necessary safeguards, no depo- 
sitions had ever been more 
strictly drawn up. He believed 
that those who had seen the 
proceedings in this case, had 
viewed them with no other 
feeling but that of the greatest 
respect for those who conducted 
them. He hoped he had re- 





pelled the idea that any servant 
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‘of his Majesty had been dis- 
graced in the discharge of his 


‘duty, because he had looked 
into facts which materially af- 
fected the honour and dignity 
of the Crown; and he had “also, 
he trusted, repelled any insinu- 
ation that had been thrown out 
against Mr. Cooke, or against 
‘the eminent sclicitor who ac- 
companied him, and who had 
assisted in taking those deposi- 
tions. As to the expences of the 
commission, no deposition ex- 
isted to withhold from the House 
all the information that was ne- 
cessary, when the proper mo- 
ment arrived. ‘There would be 
a want of delicacy in obtruding 
it on the House at present ; 

but when the proper time ar- 
rived it would not be concealed. 
The expences incidental to the 
parties who were sent abroad 
must be brought before the 
House on the same ground that 
the House would be called on 
to defray the sum necessary for 
her Majesty in entering on her 
defence. ‘The expence attend- 
ing the allegations on the one 
side, and the preparations for 
meeting them on the other, 
would be laid before Parliament 
in due time. As he had before 
said, ministers wished for no 
mystery with respect to any 
part of this transaction. But he 
did protest solemnly against this 
mode of introducing partial mo- 
tions, for it exhibited the air of 
a mere party proceeding much 
more than it did that of a real 
desire to forward the ends of 
justice. (Hear, hear.) Indi- 
viduals would not wait for the 
proper mament to argue those 
questions ; they ran tnprepared 
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done, ministers could not explain 
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into the midst of a most impor- | 
tant subject, and dragged it| 
lito view, not at once, but 
piecemeal. (/fear, hear.) They 
did not take a plain and intelli- 
srible course, but came forward 
in a way the most invidious, 
both with respect to the pro- 
ceeding itself, and with reference 
dy private character. (Jiear, 
hear.) Would it not be better 
for gentiemen to restrain their 
feching ss until they saw the 
whole proceeding—what regu- 
lation had been adopted, and 
what proceedings ministers had 
omitted? If, when that was 


themselves to ihe satisfaction of 
tiie House, then would come 
dive time to encounter the ani- 
madversions of gentlemen. But, 
at that moment, he protested 
against investigating a transac- 
tion of this nature. He would 
not consent, when a charge wa 

brought agz ainst the Queen, that 
it should be set aside, and that 
ministers should be placed on 
their trial, with reference to 
same coliateral circumstances. 
(Hear.) He would not wrap 
himself up in mystery as to this 
transaction: but, at the fair and 
proper moment, he would give 
all. the information in his power. 
in the mean time, he thought he 
did not ask too much of the 
House, when they had suspend- 
ed their opinion with respect 
io the proceeding itself, also to 
suspend their opinion with re- 
spect to the conduct of ministers. 
(Hear.) He felt it necessary, 
to make this appeal, because he 
was dragged. into partial ex- 
planations. on. this subject, in 





consequence of the course adopt- 
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ed, which, he must SAV, Wes 
rather dictated by political feel- 
ing than by a strong regard tor 
the principles 8 of justice, (Tfeur.) 
Owing to this system, he was 
compelled to give a garbled and 
broken explanation to the Hiouse, 


and to defend the elharacter of 


individuals less fully and less 
forcibly than he would be ena- 
bled to co if he had ath Oppor- 
tunity of discussing the whole 
question. He would not nega- 
tive this motion, but he would 
meet it with the previous ques- 
tion, to shew that the informa- 
tion should not have been called 
for; and he hoped it would be 
a sort of warning to genticmea 
on the other side, (hear, hear.) 
not to let their zeal get the 
better of their understanding, in 
submitting motions to the House 
under circumstances like the 
present. (Hear, hear.) Let 
s| the subject rest until the whole 
case was brought forward; and 
let not the “House and the 
countiy be lowered in the eyes 
of Europe, which they would be 
if it were seen that, when @ 
great question, important to the 
Crown and the empire, Was 
agitated, they could not deal 
With it fairly, but must mect it 
by little motions of this kine, 
(hear, hear,) in order to get 
some unfair advantage over 
ministers, as if they were on 


|their trial. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


He asked for no favour—he 
shrauk~ from no responsibility. 
Ail he claimed was, that. the 
conduct of ministers should be 
fairly and strictly examined, 
when the circumstances were 
before the House, when they 
would have an opporitnity ' 
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explain themselves” fully; he 
oly prote sted against these re- 
peated enticipations of explana- 
tion, (Hear.) His lordship 
concluded by moving the pre- 
vious question—*'T hat this ques- 
tion be now put.’’ 

Mr. Crarrvey, 


notwithstand- 
ing he might incur the displea- 
sure of the noble iord, and not- 
Withstandine the 
the warning the nosie lord had 
given to the  Hlouse. 


his gallant friend was a per- 
fectiv just one, and the 
precisely that im 
tion ought to have been made. 
Mis gallant friend had not pre- 
cipitated his motion: 
delayed it till a certain proceed- 
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protest and | 


would | 


maintain that the preposition of} 


time lu 


wich the Hio- | 


he had | 
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lawvers, attornies, and spies, 
assisted by the Emperor of 
| Austria, through every part of 
Europe. ‘This indeed was quite 
ja novel. system. It was dcan- 
‘gerous When any responsible 
servant of the Crown was placed 
| .t the head of such a proceed- 
‘ing: if was mach more dan- 
igverous when a person like Mr. 
Leach—he begeed his pardon, 
have said Sir John 
was nol uw respon- 


‘he should 
deach—who 
sible servant of the Crown, or- 
ganized a system of esjronage 
hagainst any individual of this 
country ; bat it was still worse 
when a person, placed in the 
epenaeci of that gentleman, in- 
flamed the feelings of particular 
| persons by stating to them things 


ing took place in the other) ot a doubtful nature, but which 
House of Parliament. So ano- } were calculated strongly to ex- 


maljous a course was, perhaps, 
never pursued upon any former 
occasion. ‘he Queen of this 
country was criminally proceed- | 
ed against; end how ! By the 
introduction of a bill, in which 
she was called by tiie most in- 
famous aid scandalous names. 
Neither her Majesty nor that 
House -lhad any information on 
the subject; and, under these 
circumstances, his gallant friend 


sad, what he conceived to be | 


most proper, ‘“ Let me see 
the foundation of this mea- 
sure; if you make a charge of) 
this nature, let me see your in- 
fernal ~Milan commission, or 


whatever commission it may be, 
on whose statement it is found- 
ed.”” It was quite a novelty, a 
thing hitherto unknowua to the 
constitution of this country, for 
the King to authorize a commis- 
sion to hunt a subject 


with 


‘cite their passions. (lear, 
hear.) ‘They had a right, he 
| contenced, to have this Viee- 
‘Chancellor before them. (A 
daugh.) He woud maintain 
‘that be was a disturber of the 
public peace of this country. 
(Hear, hear, and order.) He 
would shew how he was a dis- 
turber of the public peace. In 
1814, all the unhappy differ- 
‘ences between his Siajesty and 
the Queen were supposed to be 
Iscttled : an arrangement with 
jrespect to money matters took 
place ; and his Majesty’s mini- 
isters negociated with her for 
leaving the country. It was 
quite impossible tb at the noble 
lord opposite, or the right ho- 
\nourable pentlemen, (Mr. Can- 
hing), cousidering the feelings 
he bad expressed towards the 
Queen, conld have again awak- 
‘ened those differences which 
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‘That was her crime at present. 
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were thought to have expired./Her first crime was having 
Who then had done it? It was} placed her foot on the English 
the Vice-Chancellor who had shore, and her next, a determi- 
kept alive the vindictive feelings | nation not to leave it. This 


of his Majesty towards the 


Queen. (Order, order.) He 
was not out of order: he would 
contend that it was the Vice- 
Chancellor who had kept alive 
the vindictive passions of the 
Kimg against the Queen. (Or- 
der, order.) If the feeling were 
not vindictive, he did not know 
what the word “ vindictive” 
meant. Several years ago the 
Queen was prosecuted ; she left 
the country: after a long ab- 
sence she came back, and now 
she was prosecuted again. If 
this were not vindictive, he did 
not know what was. But now 
for the result of this commission. 
By the aid of his confederates— 
the Emperor of Austria, Italian 
spies, English lawyers, and Eng- 
lish money—he contrived to 
have this bag filled and brought 
over. It was elear, however, 
that it was not wanted: it had 
been in the possession of minis- 
ters of the Crown for these 
twelve months, and they had 
never made any use of it. This 
showed that they considered its 
contents as of a private nature, 
and not as state evidence against 
the Queen. If they thought 
otherwise, why did they not 
persecute her at once! Instead 
of doing that, they negociated 
with her at St. Omers, and in 
this country ; and it appeared on 


the business was in fact a family 
difference. But the Queen, it 
appeared, would not consent to 
the propositions made to her. 


Vice-Chancellor was again an- 
swerable to the House for his 
conduct on this point, because 
they weré called on to assist in 
the utter subversion of the law 
of this country, and to adopt a 
completely anomalous proceed- 
ing in consequence of his conduct. 
Secret evidence had been taken 
by a secret commission; and, 
after a period of twelve months 
had elapsed, it was laid before 
the Lords, who, without any 
examination of witnesses, had 
finally adopted certain charges 
against the Queen. A bill was 
then brought in for the purpose 
of degrading her. If this were 
allowed, if a bill of this nature 
were suffered to pass into a law, 
he contended that the laws of 
this country would be totally 
subverted, and no man in the 
kingdom would be safe. They 
had a right te know who the 
author of this measure was. 
‘That individual was answerable 
to the House in another point of 
view, perhaps as important &s 
‘those he had mentioned :—he 
was answerable as the enemy 
of the Sovereign; for no man 
could tell what situation the 
King might be placed in before 
that bill passed. Whatever 
ministers might state, this was 
a mere private charge: it was 
the King wanting to get rid of 
the Queen. Ministers knew 
there was no crime cognizable 
by law, and therefore they 
sought to relieve him by bill. 
He must then appear as & Pri 





vate individual when he came 
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to Parhament for relhef: and 


when he came before that) 
House to be released from his | 


wife, he must come hke all per- 
sons applying for rehef to a 
court of equity—with clean 
hands. (Order, order.) He 
owed all this to Sir John Leach. 
(Order, order.) When a case 
of that nature came before them, 
they must use the words of Jesus 
Chnst when the woman was 
taken in adultery—‘* Let him 
that hath no sin cast the first 
stone.’” It was, as he before 
observed, the Vice-Chancellor 
who had placed the King in this 
situation, They were told that 
there must be no recrimination 
in this case. He knew that no 
such word was allowed in a 
court of justice ; but, as he had 
before stated, when his Majesty 
applied to that House, he must 
come with clean hands. ‘The 
bill declared her Majesty to be 
guilty of adultery; and when 
that measure came before the 
House, it would be their duty 
to inquire whether, when the 
Princess of Brunswick, the cousin 
of his Majesty, came to this 
country to espouse him, he was 
not himself then living in adul- 
tery. (Order, order.) Of this 
he was sure, that the King had 
been placed in his present situa- 
tion by the officious adviser to 
whom he had alluded. He saw 
the proceeding with pain and 
regret from the beginning ; and 
when the message came down 
he warned the House of the 
situation in which it would place 
the country, because he was cer- 
tain that the course adopted on 
this occasion, that of proceeding 
by bill, would not only overturn 





the laws of the land, but would 
Shake the steady, sober, moral 
habits of the people. (Hear, 
hear.) Looking to the case in 
every point of view, there was, 
in his opimion, an absolute ne- 
cessity for the production of this 
Milan commission, in order that 
they might properly know the 
author of these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. 

The previous question was 
sarried, so that, the account 
which General Ferguson moved 
for was refused. 


HIS MAJESTY'S MESSAGE. 


Lord CASTLEREAGH Prose, pur- 
suant to notice, to postpone the 
order of the day for taking his 
Majesty's message into conside- 
ration. Before he proceeded to 
that question, he wished to 
make a few observations on 
what had fallen from an _ ho- 
nourable gentleman who had 
recently addressed the House. 
He knew not how far the or- 
der of the House would suffer 
an individual to go when (as 
we understood) he was deter- 
mined to transgress the bounds 
of decency. (Hear, hear.) But 
certainly, in this case, the hon, 
member had uttered sentiments 
which would not be suffered 
where the feeling of private 
individuals were concerned, and 
which never should have been 
used in speaking of the charac- 
ter of the Sovereign. (/Hear.) 
He protested solemnly, in the 
face of the House and of the 
country, against the speech 
which the honourable member 
had made that night. No indi- 
vidual was warranted in mak- 
ing such assertions—no indivi- 
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dual at all acquainted with the 
fact would have applied such 
epithets to the feelings and the 
mind of the Sovereign. ( Hear, 
hear’) hough placed under 
the most trying circumstances in 
which a monarch ever was or 
ever could be placed, his Majesty 
had never betrayed the slightest 
syniptom of a vindictive spirit. 
(Hear, hear.) In every part 
of this unfortanate transaction 
he had evinced a feeling com- 
pletely the reverse. Whatever 
his sense of injury might be, or 
whatever personal feeling might 
have been elicited by these trans- 
actions, his Majesty had shown 
the most perfect forbearance 
with respect to every measure 
that ministers had adopted for 
the peace and safety of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) If they 
had gone on with this i inquiry, 
it was from a sense of the jus- 
tice of the cause, and in conse- 
_guence of the manner in which 
the Queen had conducted her- 
self. A vindictive or passionate 
feeling had never been mani- 
fested by his Majesty; and, in-| 
stead of censuring his conduct, 
the honourable member and the 
country ought to offer him their 
heartfelt thanks for the efforts 
he bad allowed ministers to 
make for the safety and protec- 
tion of the empire. (Hear.) 
He would say nothing more on 
this unpleasant subject. The 
House had marked their sense 
of the honourable member’s 
conduct: and, if he possessed 
the feelings which a Member of 
Parliament ought to possess, the 
reproof which he had received 
on this occasion would convey 


his mind, on the course he had 
pursued, than any thing which 
he (Lord Castlereagh) could 
utter. (Hear.) His lords hip 
then called the attention of the 
House to the ulterior proceed- 
ings respecting the King’s mes- 
sage. He detailed the different 
circumstances which had taken 
place since the message was 
brought down, namely, “the ad- 
dress to her | Majesty—the rejec- 
tion of the advice which it con- 
tained—the report of the Lords 
—and, finally, the introduction 
of a bill of pains and penalties. 
When he before postponed the 
order for considering his Ma- 
Jjesty’s message, he had stated 
that, ifa proceeding took place 
in the other House, it was his 
intention to move a farther post- 
ponement. Such a proceeding 
had occurred Jand he now wislied, 
in consequence, to put off the 
order to a future day. It was 
necessary, he thought, that 
their proceedings should rather 
be of a suspensive than of an 
abandoning nature. ‘There were 
several reasons for adopting 
this course. If, for instance, 
the bill did not pass the Lords, 

in consequence of some techni- 
cal informality, the subject 
would again come back to this 
House ; ‘and it was proper that 
inquiry ‘should be open to them. 

‘Again, if the evidence before 
the Lords led them to reject 
the measure, this House would, 

of course, wish to examine the 
information laid on their table, 
in order to see how far minis- 
ters could justify themselves by 
the evidence ‘for bringing the 
measure before Parliament. Jn 
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was necessary. Hts lordship 
then moved, ‘That the order for 
taking the King’s message into 
consideration be read, for the 
purpose of postponing it, he 
would say till the 15th Angust. 
By that time the other House 
would have proceeded so far, 
that any steps on the part of 
this House, with respect to the 
question now before them, would 
be unnecessary, if the House 
should be sitting at that time. 
If Parliament should not be sit- 
ting, then it would become only 
a lapsed order. 

Mr. H. G. BENNETT began 
by expressing his surprise that 
none of his Majesty’s ministers 
had attempted to answer his 
honourable friend (we believe 
Mr. Creevey); for though some 
unguarded expressions might 
have fallen from him, yet many 
of his observations had been 
much to the purpose, and would 
have a stinging effect out of 
doors. Ministers were bound to 
stand up and to justify their 
master. The noble lord had 
said, in express terms, that the 
King of England had lent him- 
self to an accommodation re- 
specting indecency and adul- 
tery. No Sovereign had ever 
been so publicly degraded. He 
did not believe that ministers 
themselves had ever believed 
the charges in the green bag ; 
because, if they had ever be- 
lieved them, they could not 
have given such advice as had 
been given.- The Queen of 


England, charged with adul- 
tery, was not only to be ad- 
dressed by both Houses of Par- 
liament, but also was to be 





acknowledged in certaiur courts 
near which she chose to reside. 
The right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Canning), afler see- 
ing all the charges in the green 
bar, had, in a most manly 
speech, # speech which did 
him the greatest credit in his 
(Mr. Bennett's) estimation, pro- 
fessed his respect and affection 
for her Majesty. ‘The right ho- 
nourable gentleman, after hav- 
ing seen the charge, had used 
the remarkable expression that 
his attention, affection, and re- 
spect, remained the same as 
they had been. He _ could 
therefore. produce the right ho- 
novrable gentleman as an at- 
thority opposed to his col- 
leagues, for he at least disscnt- 
ed. If, m the opinion of the 
other ministers, she was black 
with guilt, in the right honour- 
able gentleman’s opinion she 
was white as snow. He admii- 
ted that he had always been 
against the agitation of this sub- 


ject, and against planging the 


country into such a state as it 
now was doomed to experience. 
What was the fecling of the 
country upon this subject at the 
present moment? From every 
part of the country one senti- 
ment (whether just or not, he 
knew not) of respect for her 
Majesty, and of conviction that 
she was innocent, was heard, 
This was the natural result of 
the mode of proceeding adopt- 
ed against her Majesty. ‘The 
noble lord had come down. to 
that House and proposed the 
most hateful of measures—a 


green bag, to be investigated 


by a secret committee: and 
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had, in some degree, explained 
how it was to be composed. 
The .Queen’s legal advisers 
were to be excluded; of course 
the attorney and solicitor-gene- 
ral must also have been ex- 
cluded. The committee, then, 
must have been formed (yet 
ministers talked of avoiding all 
party distinctions on this occa- 
sion!) out of the adherents and 
friends of the noble lord, out of 
what he would call a sort of 
country gentlemen of the court. 
Some might have been from 
his side of the House, but. they 
would have been those whom 
the noble lord had known on 
former occasions to lend a will- 
ing ear to the stories of his Ma- 
Jesty’s government. But even 
they, he believed, would rather 
have followed the right hon. 
gentleman’s example; they 
would have refused to have be- 
come her Majesty’s accusers. 
But ministers were determined 
to have a verdict against her, if 
not in one way, in some other 
way. They had therefore got 
a jury to try her, who would 
have found her guilty, if she 
had been, as Cesar’s wife ought 
to be, even above suspicion. A 
committee was formed of which 
four cabinet ministers were 
amemters, and one of them the 
Nestor of the administration and 
‘the keeper of the King’s .con- 
‘science. The keeper of the 
King’s conscience had been 
member of this committee; as 
the vice-keeper of the King’s 
conscience had been member of 
‘the Milan commission. Did it 
require any second sight to know 
what the result of such an in- 
‘quity would be? Did not every: 





man in the streets foresee the 
result? The Queen of England 
was now charged as another 
Queen of England had formerly 
been charged. The just and pa- 
thetic language of Queen Anne 
Boleyn was—“ Try me, but let 
me have a lawful trial, and let 
not my sworn enemies sit as 
my accusers and judges: yea, 
let me receive an open trial, 
for my truth shall fear no open 
shame.”?” The same language 
was now used by her Majesty. 
“ Try me (she said), but let 
not my accusers and enemies 
be .my judges: let me have 
an open trial, and I shall prove 
my innocence ; let not the Lord 
Chancellor, the keeper of the 
King’s conscience, and three 
other cabinet ministers, sit in 
secret judgment upon me.” If 
they were not her Majesty’s ac- 
cusers, who were her accusers! 
Who were the advisers of the 
measures adopted against her ! 
The secret committee had been 
compared to a grand jury. But 
it was a strange anomaly to find 
the accusers forming part of the 
grand jury; and stranger still 
to find them afterwards form 
part of the petty jury who were 
to sitin judgment and pronounce 
a verdict upon the charges. It 
was a course of proceedings like 
this that affected the people of 
England; this it was that caused 
the cry that was universally 
raised for the Queen, and against 
her persecutors, who had put 
her under the ban of excommu- 


nication throughout | Europe. 


This course of ‘persecution it 
was that raised an angry feeling 
throughout the country. The 





people never would Jiave inter- 
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fered when the administration 
ef justice was fair and equal; 
but a foul administration of jus- 
tice roused the deepest indigna- 
tion. He cautioned ministers, 
because no man could see the 
end; the boldest might shudder 
at the consequences. It was 
not against a fair trial that any 
feelings were entertained, but 
against proceedings to get a 
verdict. The noble lord had 
thought proper to talk of the 
tone in which he had expressed 
his indignation at the terms of- 
fered to her Majesty in St. 
Omer’s. In the persuasion that 
the steps taken were a depar- 
ture from public justice, he had 
expressed his indignation, and 
every honest man in the country 
had felt the same indignation, 
He indeed was probably disqua- 
lified from taking a fair view of 
the subject, because he had not 
been an accuser, But whenever 
the question came before that 
House, if unhappily it should 
ever come, no man would bring 
less of party feeling into its con- 
sideration. Justice in favour of 
a helpless and desolate woman 
was called party. Ample illus-/|t 
tration of the feelings of party 
had been given on the other 
side. Every man in the country 
was Satisfied whether party feel- 
ings operated on this question, 

and where party feelings pre- 
vailed. He at least would do 
his duty as stoutly as any mem- 
ber, inorder to right the injured, 

and to defeat persecution. The 
illustrious. person who was now 
Queen of England had been per- 
secuted ever since she first land- 
ed on their shore. She had not 
been a week in England, (he 


was old enough to remember 
that period) when she began to 
be persecuted. Her person, her 
manners, her gaiety, were mis- 
represented and slandered. He 
would remind the noble lord, 
the right honourable gentleman, 
and an equity lawyer elsewhere, 
of the part they took in former 
parts of her history. She had 
been seduced---seduced, he be- 
lieved, against her better judg- 
ment, certainly against the 
strongest advice of Mr. Whit- 
bread, the most honest man then 
in England---to go out of this 
country. The authors of that 
step might have been rewarded ; 
he would not look into the black 
and dark intrigues. A manu- 
script was in the hands of his 
hon. friend, the member for 
Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham), 
containing, in the strongest 
terms, the advice of Mr. Whit- 
bread and the member for Win- 
chelsea, not to quit the shelter 
of her home, or leave the society 
and security to be-found only 
among her friends. They had 
anticipated the consequences of 


}her going abroad ; they had an- 


ticipated the spies, the attornies, 
and the vice-chancellors that 
would pursue her (Cheers); they 
had anticipated the plots by 
which she would be assailed ; 

they had anticipated the conse- 
quences that would arise from 
her frankness and gaiety of tem- 
per; Yor, like Anne Boleyn, her 
lively and gay manners afforded 
food for calumny. (Cheers. ) 
They had known and stated 


this country ; but unhappily the 
advice given by the right hon. 





gentleman, the very worst tha¥ 


this before her Majesty had left, 
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could be given, prevailed tAhough| her by her reception with’ the 
he did notaccuse the right hon. ‘people, who, viewingz her for- 
gent. indeed he believed him | sakenstate, the manve: in which 
incapableof giving advice with | she was treated, the proceed- 
se base ah atontion: And who. ings, and the green bars, re- 
“was the opponent of this illus- | sorted to against her, eOnéived 
trions and_ much injured lady ¢| that the odds were indeed a- 
The king was her opponent.;| gainst ‘her, and therefore they 
he who was; not absolute master threw themseives into the 0} 
- of their lives and ‘property, but-| posite scale. la this situations id 
.the grand source of distinction | he cautioned ministers how they 
} and “honour, and-often of pro-| proceeded... He did not say that 
; i | perty ; who bad a direct posj- the peoplerentertained any feel- - 
Titi tive influence where lier Majes- | ings agaiust.acfair.trial. But 
ty was to be tried; who held} proceedings; of, -this ‘nature 


* : ; 
: " the means of reward, titles, or-| brought the names of the royal : 
ret ders, and_ribands.. family into: unfavourable avd 4 

J Lord CasTLEREAGH rose to dangerous discussion, All kuew i 


order. He really must submit well that if her Majesty’s dauyh- 
to the House whether it was de-| ter. were, now! alive—(/eer, 
cent or parliamentary to impute | hear, hear )—if the King’ were 
to the king (cheers ) acts which alive, and in the strength aud 
could only! be-considered as done ; yigour of his faculties, proceed- 
by. his servants. (Cheers.) ings like the pregent. could not 
Mr, BENNETT said he had cer- have, been attempted. (Hear, 
tainly wished to allude to the | kear.), The King, though dead, 
King bona fide, but only in a| had left the testimony of his opi- q 
Parhiamentar y manner. ‘There | nion how she had been treated. 4 





. was obviously, : on this occasion, | He sthted, onanauthority which 4 
great. difficulty i in. separating the he could not doubt, that the a 
personal character of the King_| late King had left a document E 
from his. political character, containing his opinion of the 3 
when he was prosecutor in this | manner in which she bad been a 
country. Butt. was, the odds treated,, and’ the provocations , 
of a question, where the King. she had received.~ Although 4 


with all his: power and influ- | provocation could be no_ justill- 
ence Was 21: one side, against aj cation of foul conduct, yet he 
destitute and forlorn woman on} could not. see -why,the Crown 
the oiler, which. roused. the.} should. be exempted from. the Fe 
. publicto stand by her, Although} general Jaw; which required ise 
other. classes” abstained « ‘frons| that. the. party: who, applied for a 
those respe cts towards her. Ma+| divorce should CURE: ato, comet 
re jpaly aie “it rey ht be vfopad, with clean fiands, 
s incenvenicn courtl y. 982) Lord Cserpnnhacn 8: motion 
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